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To Ms Excellency Joel Parker y Governor of the State of New Jersey : 

The subscribers, commissioners appointed by your Excellency 
to represent the State of New Jersey in the International 
Congress on the prevention and repression of crime, including 
penal and reformatory treatment, held at the city of London in 
July last, from the third to the thirteenth day of that month 
inclusive, beg leave, respectfully, to report that they appeared in 
the congress at its several sessions, and participated in its 
deliberations, and fully concurred in its conclusions. The con- 
gress was composed of delegates appointed by twenty-two 
several governments of Europe, Great Britian and South 
America, and by twenty States of the United States of America ; 
and of a large number of representatives of the courts of 
quarter sessions, and, besides, of magistrates of England, 
Ireland and Scotland, and of prison and reformatory associations 
and benevolent organizations of those and other countries. 

The discussions conducted in the French and English languages 
were very able and exhaustive of the topics considered, and full 
of interest and instruction, and have contributed much to the 
advancement of this department of social science. 

In consideration of the different views entertained by the 
representatives of so many different nationalities, modified by 
the genius, and the habits and customs of the people of their 
respective governments, it was deemed to be inexpedient to 
express opinions upon matters of detail ; but to present " some 
of those leading principles which lie at the root of a sound 
prison discipline, and which must animate any system, whatever 
its nature, which is effective for the reformation of the prisoner, 
and the consequent repression of crime,*' principles upon which 
all might agree and by which, if properly pursued, all might be 
benefitted. 

By the report of the committee, v^hich was unanimously 
adopted, and of which a copy is herewith submitted, your 
Excellency will perceive that the congress recognized, as a 
fundamental fact, that the great object for which penal codes 
exist, and the treatment of criminals is devised, is the protection 
of society, and that such protection is not only consistent with, 
but absolutely demands the enunciation of the principle that the 
moral regeneration of the prisoner should be the primary aim of 
prison discipline. 



This principle has been expressed and acted upon by the 
authorities of the State ; and it has here been held that society- 
is temporarily protected by the confinement of an offender, 
which, for the time being, deprives him of the power, but that 
its safety is more effectually secured by his reformation which 
removes the desire of doing wrong. 

The congress further announced that, to attain this aim, hope 
must always be a more powerful agent than fear, and that hope 
should therefore be constantly sustained in the mind of prisoners, 
by a system of rewards for good conduct and industry, whether 
in the shape of diminution of sentence, a participation of earn- 
ings, a gradual withdrawal of restraint, or an enlargement 
of privilege ; and that a progressive classification of prisoners 
should be adopted in all prisons. 

Eecoffnizing this principle, the legislature, by their act of 
April 2a, 1869, provided for the encouragement of the prisoner, 
and sustaining his hope, by affording to him the means of 
shortening his term of imprisonment by the faithful performance 
of the labor assigned to him, and by orderly deportment, and 
manifest effort at intellectual improvement and self-control. 

This law, so simple in its character, has proved to be most 
beneficial in its effects. While the hope of an earlier discharge 
is encouraged by it, the order and discipline of the prison has 
been greatly promoted. The prisoner is impelled to self- exertion, 
to atone in some degree for his offence against society, and to be 
sooner restored to liberty and confidence. 

The other modes of reward mentioned, and the progressive 
classification of prisoners, have not been adopted in our State 
Prison, but are supposed to be within the promise and power of 
the Board of Supervisors and Inspectors. 

In our reformatories for boys and for girls, these fundamental 
truths have been fully recognized, and to some extent adopted. 

The congress further declares that, of all reformatory agencies, 
religion is first in importance, because it is most powerful in its 
action upon the human heart and life ; that education has also a 
vital effect on moral improvement, and should constitute au 
integral part of any prison system ; that steady, active, useful 
labor, is the ba^is of a sound discipline, and at once the means 
and the test of reformation. 

The law of New Jersey, providing for a moral instructor, is 
based upon these principles, and the great benefits resulting 
have for many years proved their truth. Yet greater facilities 
are required, and a chapel suitable for such instruction, religious, 
moral and secular, seems to be a pressing necessity ; and in the 
spirit of the declaration of the congress, is respectfully and 
earnestly recommended to the favorable consideration of your 
Excellency and of the legislature. 
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The eflBlcacy of steady, active and useful labor, has been fully 
proved by the experience of our prison, and is now made both 
useful and remunerative. 

The congress announced another fundamental truth in lan- 
guage following: "But if a sound system of jprison discipline 
be desirable, it is no less expedient that the prisoner, on his 
discharge, should be systematically aided to obtain employment, 
and to return permanently to the ranks of honest and productive 
industry." 

The truth of this sentiment has been frequently and painfully 
proved. Prisoners who, when discharged, gave evidence of 
thorough reformation, and who honestly believe that they could 
keep their solemn resolution to live honestly, for want of 
employment and consequent poverty, and taunted, and sometimes 
threatened by those who know of their conviction, have been 
driven to the haunts of vice, and plunged again into crime. 
With the aid of some friendly hand to aflbrd them suitable 
-employment and means of self-support, many such might have 
become good citizens and contributors to the material wealth of 
the community. 

An agency for providing discharged prisoners with suitable 
employment is a present and pressing necessity — one that is 
deeply and painfully felt. In some States this has been com- 
mitted to individual effort and benevolent associations ; but it is 
obviously the duty of the State, and properly devolving upon it. 
. If the protection of society is to be secured by the imprisonment 
and reformation of the convict, surely that protection should be 
continued by such measures as will provide against a relapse into 
•crime and a repetition of the former process of punishment, and 
attempt at reformation with diminished hopes of success. 

An officer of the prison, or what would be more effectual, an 
agent appointed for the purpose, charged with the duty of 
ascertaining the capacity of the prisoner, and securing for nim 
suitable employment, would do much to promote the peace and 
safety of society, and secure many unhappy persons from 
temptation and repetition of crime, and aid in restoring them to 
the condition of useful citizens. 

If it be objected that the appointment of such an agent would 
increase the offices of the prison and the expenses of the State, 
it may be answered, that such increased expense will prove to • 
be the truest economy. The investment of the small sum for the 
salary and expenses of the agent, would ensure large profits to 
the State, by saving the charges of re-conviction and support of 
the prisoner, and by rendering him, who had been a burden, a 
<;ontributor to the material property of the State. 

This is the financial and lowesf point of consideration of the 
^subject. If we regard the moral and social effects of such a 



measure, and compare the condition of one re-convicted, and his 
influence upon his family and the community, with that of one 
hopefully reformed and returned to the ranks of honest and pro- 
ductive industry, we can have no doubt of the propriety, the 
necessity, and the economy of such an office. 

In conclusion, it may be proper to state that the International 
Congress was convened in pursuance of a resolution and sugges- 
tion of the American National Congress on Prison Discipline, 
held at the city of Cincinnatti in October, 1870, and through the 
judicious and persevering efforts of the Rev. Dr. E. C. Wines, af 
New York, Secretary of the National Prison Association of the 
United States, and a commissioner appointed by authority of the 
congress of the United States. It was composed of many 
distinguished personages and officials of the governments of the 
continent of Europe, and of several ot the nobility and members 
of parliament and philanthropists of Great Britian. It was 
treated with great hospitality and marked consideration by the 
citizens of London and other parts of England. The British 
government, from prudential motives, doubtless, at first, hesitated 
officially to recognize the congress, or to be represented in it ; 
but afterwards appointed a delegate, and participated in the 
proceedings, and affi)rded every facility of visiting and inspect- 
ing all the government prisons and reformatories. It also 
expressed its sympathy and desire of co-operation, by the 
appearance and address of the Rt. Honorable Henry A. Bruce, 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, and more flatteringly 
by the presence of the Prince of Wales at a soiree held by the 
congress, in the hall of the Bench of the Middle Temple, the use 
of which had been kindly assigned for its session^ , 

A full report of all the proceedings is now in press, and 
several copies of it ordered for the use of the State. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

Daniel Haines, 
Robert H. Howell. 
November 15th, 1872. 
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